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Parsons continued to develop the turbine during that
period, he could do so only with modifications which were
designed to keep it outside of the lines specified in his
own early patents. The restriction thus imposed was
a serious impediment, nevertheless he made notable
advances which went far to establish the reputation of
the turbine and to pave the way for its ultimate success.
In 1894 he recovered possession of the early patents
and was free to return to the original lines of his inven-
tion, which were, on the whole, definitely better. In his
first turbine the general direction of flow of the steam
had been parallel to the axis. In the modified form, to
which he was for some years limited, he made the flow
radial. On recovering the patents he reverted to axial
flow, and this feature is retained in nearly all modern
turbines. Later the term of validity of the fundamental
turbine patent was extended for six years, in recognition
of the great value of the invention and the smallness of
the reward it had at that time received.

To understand the genesis of Parsons' early inventions,
it may be useful to recall the trend of applied science in
the eighteen-eighties when his work began.    It was a
time of exceptional stir and change.    The engineering
world was  teeming with untried notions.    Explorers
were busy in a country of whose landmarks they knew
next to nothing.   From being little more than the ser-
vant of the telegraph, electricity suddenly became a
big part of engineering.   It was an agent with unlimited
possibilities.   Clearly it might serve for distributing light
and power, but how that was to be done involved many
questions which were still to be settled.   To manufacture
electricity was the initial problem ; to apply it to novel
uses offered a vista of further problems which inventors
were eager to attack.   The magneto-electric generator
had led up to the invention of the self-exciting dynamo ;